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THE THEATER PUBLIC: A QUESTION FOR 
THE COLLEGE 



ALLEN CRAFTON 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota' 



Though we believe in the practical and aesthetic values of good 
drama to a community, we are neglecting to enlist the most useful 
single force which can bring our belief into reality. In many of 
our small colleges, and frequently in our universities, we teachers 
are scanning lines of Macbeth and semi-annually attending a slipshod 
performance of the badly written, antiquated piece of popular 
dramaturgy played by a misguided or unguided dramatic club, and 
going our ways complacently assuming that our duty is fulfilled 
toward the students' most vital art. 

No one who has experienced the pleasure and stimulus that 
comes from witnessing a good play adequately presented needs 
further word to convince him of the drama's practical and aesthetic 
values; but all who are in touch with our present-day theater know 
that our highest hope upon entering the playhouse doors is to be 
granted an hour of diversion that is free from coarseness or mental 
insults. I quote a well-known critic: "A person of intelhgence 
and taste who casually takes a chance on going to a play is likely, 
twenty-two times out of twenty-three, to have his intelligence 
insulted and his taste offended." 

It has long been the mode to hold the theatrical manager 
responsible for our dissatisfaction with the drama. He has 
repeatedly flung back at us: "I give you what thte public wants!" 
This continues to be his vindication. In proof of his statement 
he increases his bank account, his audiences, and his theaters. He 
has stilled the most persistent of his critics; and we are obliged 
to admit that he has spoken the truth. In the face of this truth 
we must turn our attention to the audience. If we desire to see 
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the drama develop into anything higher than it is at present, we 
must change the tastes of the audience; and our sole hope of 
changing these tastes lies in education. 

Within the very statement of the manager is the assertion that 
drama belongs to the people. At no time in the long history of 
the theater has there been a period of splendid productivity when 
an eager and aroused public did not press it upon the writers and 
producers. A painter, a sculptor, a poet, may create his master- 
piece in loneliness and obscurity; a playwright must have an 
audience for his play. In our country the audience (except a 
negligible minority) is without standards of judgment, without 
critical ability, without strong desires for a spiritual or intellectual 
experience in the theater; it can therefore exert no sober nor 
uplifting influence on the dramatist and the producer; and they 
are giving to the public a steady stream of stupidity which is all 
but ready to take a place among the fine arts. Mistaking a lack 
of discrimination for judgment, they are laboring to please the 
audience (which they epitomize in the tired business man), but 
always with the condition that they may increase the box-oi£ce 
receipts. They have lowered and commerciaKzed the people's 
great art into anatomical displays, burlesque farce, and "shows" 
to which the art of drama is unrelated. 

We who have been swept from our little selves by the lofty 
poetry of Euripides, or been made intellectually comfortable by the 
high comedy of Jones, have a feeling of rebellion against this 
deluge of music-hall art, vaudeville "hokum," the motion picture 
melodrama. Those of us who have seen Ibsen, Shaw, Fitch strip 
our brothers and sisters to their inmost selves and lay their hearts 
and minds bare to our own; who have smiled with Barrie, laughed 
with Wilde, and shuddered with Galsworthy; who have listened 
to Nora, Hamlet, and Peter Pan; who have lived for a season 
among great wills clashing and triumphing — those of us, I say, cherish 
rich and living memories which make us unwilling to accept the 
stupid sensations aroused by the glitter of the "Follies" and the 
risque pleasantries of our bedroom farces. Yet, our only contribu- 
tion toward a betterment of the present condition is a feeble protest. 
We go on smugly scanning Macbeth, discussing unessentials, and 
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attending college theatricals, never suspecting that our neglect 
passes judgment on ourselves and binds the future with the same 
chains of stupidity which hold us. 

Through our college doors pass annually many thousand boys 
and girls. They enter at the formative period of their minds and 
wills; they pass out, men and women, to become an influential 
part of our great public. During this period of schooling, they 
are guided toward an appreciation of good literature; they are 
literally forced to read good literature in the hope that they will 
acquire a Hking for it. Again, they are urged or compelled to 
hear good music that their ears may be trained to Beethoven rather 
than Irving Berlin. They are kept in touch with good architecture 
that their eyes may be trained to recognize the beauties of line 
and mass. They are surrounded by good pictures and requested 
to attend courses in the history of art that they may learn to find 
pleasure in Rembrandt and Constable rather than in Mutt-and- 
Jeff cartoons. Concerning drama they are taught little or nothing. 
Occasionally we find in our curriculums a course in early English 
plays, that is, in the moralities and miracles, which are as far 
removed from anything vital and practical in drama as an Egyptian 
hieroglyphic is distant from the Sistine Madonna. Very occasion- 
ally, a sensitive teacher or a dean of women is shocked into an appeal 
to the young people not to attend the motion picture theaters; 
but with the appeal usually comes no suggestion as to what shall 
take the place of the pictures to satisfy the students' natural 
craving for theatrical entertainment. 

Fully 50 per cent of our colleges have conservatories of music, 
with music buildings, staffs of trained teachers, and courses of 
concerts given by visiting artists; but we cannot hope to make 
more than a small proportion of the student body appreciative of 
music. We blush if our libraries do not count their books on litera- 
ture in tens of thousands; we labor painstakingly, unceasingly, to 
present beauties of Keats and Browning; but we dare not believe 
that more than a small minority will retain a keen interest in these 
writers. Yet, despite the fact that there is scarcely a student in 
any institution who, when he becomes a part of the pubHc, will not 
be found at least once a month within the auditorium of some 
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theater, we are allowing that boy or girl to go out into the world 
without any endeavor to give him a standard of judgment for his 
own great art; without any attempt to convince him that there is a 
keener pleasure in an intellectual smile than is found in a slap- 
stick guffaw; without trying to prove to him by actual presenta- 
tion of plays that there is a spiritual experience to be found in good 
plays which is more desirable than the pleasure which is found in 
the unhampered view of a chorus girl's back or the suggestive utter- 
ance of a low comedian. I quote another noted critic: "Eight 
out of ten young gentlemen in our American universities prefer 
the "Follies" to Ibsen as they prefer the histrionism of Miss Ann 
Pennington to Mrs. Fiske." 

But, apart from the consideration of raising the standard of 
judgment of the passive spectators in our theaters, there is another 
reason for this education of college men and women. Many of 
our graduates become teachers; and almost without exception 
those who go to our high schools and smaller colleges as teachers 
of English are confronted with the necessity of "putting on plays." 
They have no knowledge of what a good play is; they have not 
an inkling of how to go about their task. What is the result? 
The usual mode of procedure is to send to some play publishing 
house, which recommends a badly written, worthless play; and 
this is inadequately presented to the townspeople by an untrained 
cast. Time, money, nervous energy — and opportunity — are wasted. 
The poor teacher is blameless. She is not aware that a play by a 
master may be secured as easily as a play by a hack writer; that 
such a play is more easily acted because the master dramatist has 
better drawn his characters and more thoughtfully worked out his 
situations. The college is to blame for its neglect in not providing 
her with a simple knowledge of plays and staging. 

If we do wish to see a more highly trained audience which must 
in turn bring to us better plays; and if we believe that the greatest 
single force which will contribute to a more desirable condition is 
the college (and I judge that most of us hold these opinions), then 
our immediate work lies with the problem of dramatic education 
in our colleges. The question therefore arises, "Well, what can 
be done ? " 
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Even if it were possible it would be impracticable to present a 
scheme of organization which would be applicable to all or any 
schools; but we may suggest a change of attitude toward drama 
on the part of the college educator; and outline broadly certain 
adventures in the field which are proving successful in various 
college communities. 

The college attitude toward drama is frequently either one of 
pedantry or thoughtlessness. If the first, we teach drama simply 
as literature; we revel in the poetry of "Cenci, " and discuss 
enthusiastically the sources of "Titus Andronicus." If this is 
our attitude, we must open our eyes to the full meaning of drama. 
Drama is not a simple art, but is composed of all the arts and 
calls upon them for its interpretation. No greater unfairness can 
threaten drama than that of being treated as Uterature solely. 
This is like studying a picture through an analysis of the canvas 
and the paint pots. True, a play should always be literature; 
but it should be much more. The written play is but the canvas 
and colors; the complete presentation on the stage is the picture. 
In creating this presentation the drama becomes related to oratory, 
painting, architecture, and frequently to dancing and music. The 
drama is written for the theater; and in the theater alone can all 
the arts work together in unity for the creation of a single effect: 
the play. The pedant is ever in danger of deadening rather than 
quickening the student's interest in good drama. 

If our attitude is one of thoughtlessness, we allow our students 
to go unguided in their dramatic efforts; we allow the universal 
instinct for mimicry to find expression as best it can without our 
help. Because of this attitude, the students stumble along with 
their dramatic club, not working toward a conscious goal, doing 
nothing that is intentioned, seeking never to create, but only to 
repeat. Dramatics exist only for what amusement may be derived 
from the performances, which are always accepted with great 
leniency. We expect the best from our college journalists, debaters, 
athletes; we offer them adequate training that they may give their 
best. We offer the student interested in drama no help, no train- 
ing; and we are content that his work shall be far below his capa- 
bilities. The result of this attitude is that the student leaves 
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college believing that his Alma Mater has placed her stamp of 
approval on his low standard of plays and productions; a standard 
which in an astounding number of cases is no higher than that of 
the average commercial play. 

Only when we are willing to see the insufficiency of our present 
attitudes, can the concrete question of a new order in college 
dramatics be approached. Then we shall find that the study of 
drama divides itself as readily as does a science into textbook work 
which may be carried on in the classroom, and creative work which 
must be carried on in the laboratory. There should be courses 
in drama just as there are courses in literature and painting. 
True, courses in Shakespere are usually offered; but to give a 
student understanding of and stimulate his enthusiasm for the 
drama, one must provide something more inclusive than the perusal 
of a Shakesperian text. Courses should be offered which afford 
him an acquaintance with other great dramatists of the past: 
Marlowe, Dekker, Goldsmith, Sheridan; others in which the best 
work of our modern English playwrights is read: plays of Jones, 
Pinero, Shaw, Wilde, Hankin, Houghton; still other courses in 
which Spanish, French, ItaUan, German, Russian, and Scandinavian 
drama is studied. And these plays should be studied, not alone 
from the standpoint of style and technique, but as visualized 
stories, as fascinating influences toward creating alert and discrimi- 
nating theater auditors. In such courses, properly taught, the 
pleasure of play reading is encouraged; a sense of judgment is 
established; and an interest in dramatic art may be aroused. No 
one who has been led to the appreciation of the plays of Galsworthy 
or Singe or Pinero can fail to see the difference between them and the 
bag of theatrical tricks which is dumped upon our stage in the aver- 
age commercial "show." If possible a course in pla3rwriting should 
be offered, wherein the student may apply the knowledge of tech- 
nique he has gained in trying his hand at the creation of characters 
and in plotting their action throughout a play. For no one can 
write a play without having his standard of plays raised and his 
respect for good plays increased appreciably. Nor is it absurd to 
purpose a course in the theater of today, a course treating the me- 
chanical forces of modern stage equipment, the artistic forces of 
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color, design, and lighting, the literary, intellectual, and social 
forces which, having been discovered, are being applied in the 
European dramatic centers toward developing the greater theater 
of the future. Such a course would open to the student's mind an 
impressive reahzation of the power and splendor of his own art. 

But this is not all. It is one thing to read "Mary Goes First, " 
and another to get the full content of the dialogue, the illusion of 
actual life as the play is acted upon the stage. It is one thing to 
discuss the beauty to be obtained through effective light and color, 
and another to see light and color perform their miracles before our 
eyes. If we wish to raise the standard of our audience through 
our college, we should have a laboratory theater. The majority 
of colleges have small theaters, or halls with stages at one end; 
if not, there is usually a building which at a surprisingly low cost 
could be transformed into a small auditorium for stage productions. 
The problem of the laboratory itself is not a serious one. But 
how many teachers who have the privilege (and it is a privilege) 
of directing college plays make use of the theaters for laboratory 
purposes? How many seek the co-operation of the student 
artists in painting appropriate sets and designing costumes ? How 
many utilize the abiUty of those interested in electrical experimenta- 
tion for the achievement of effective lighting? How many try 
to make the production of the play worthy of the play that is being 
presented? And above all, how many select plays which are 
worthy of the time and work which go to make a worth-while 
production ? The more people who assume a responsibility in the 
production of a particular college play, the more people will become 
interested in plays in general. The more students who devise 
lighting arrangements, paint scenery — aye, and gather properties — 
the more education will our public of the near future be receiving. 
As for the actors, no boy or girl can act in a great play — no boy 
can get under the skin of Galsworthy's "Falder, " for example — • 
without having a spiritual experience; without, nine times out of 
ten, acquiring a deeper and more intelligent interest in the drama. 
Besides these students, there are the future teachers. Within 
the laboratory theater they may learn the entire process of "putting 
on" a play, from selecting the cast to the drop of the final curtain; 
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and the college alive to its duty toward the audience will urge that 
they witness or assist in this process. 

Many colleges are located in small cities or in towns. In these 
communities, the old theater which was once used by travelling 
theatrical companies is now closed; and the community, both 
town and college, is forced to go to the motion picture theater for 
its dramatic entertainment. In several instances the college has 
easily acquired temporary control of the old theater and has trans- 
formed it into a community dramatic laboratory. In such cases, 
not only is there a co-operation between the college and the forces 
of drama, but a co-operation with the town as well; and the theater, 
while developing its practical and aesthetic possibiUties, becomes a 
social institution. Through it drama comes nearer to an attain- 
ment of its ideal democratic state, and through it the dramatic 
standard of the entire community may be raised. 

Two questions are still unanswered. The first is: "You have 
told us nothing new. Haven't we been reading about such develop- 
ment of college dramatic art for several years?" That is true. 
But we have been reading about the very few colleges in which this 
respect for the drama has been recognized. Even yet an experi- 
ment in college dramatic art is such a novelty that it is heralded 
in all our school and dramatic papers. That a few colleges have 
recognized the importance of dramatic education is commendable 
and assuring; but these few can never solve the problem of changing 
the tastes of the theater pubUc. The second question is: " It is evi- 
dent that any such awakening and development in dramatic art as 
has been so enthusiastically sketched is theoretical and Utopian 
without eager and ingenious men and women who have measureless 
perseverance and enough love for the drama to undertake the 
task. Can such be found?" There are such men and women, 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of whom are capable of creating and 
building up departments of dramatic art in our colleges. At 
least two institutions in the East are turning out every year just 
such men and women, trained, in the best sense, in the theater 
and eager to take up the work. But yearly they are compelled to 
teach subjects in which their interest is lukewarm, or they are forced 
to accept positions as property managers for commercial companies 
because they can find no door open to them in our colleges. 
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To be sure, the American college is well-nigh staggering under 
its myriad "problems"; but just as surely does the art of drama 
call for an audience with a sounder judgment and a finer apprecia- 
tion; and it turns to the college for aid in educating the public. 
It will be the usual tremendous task. But we cannot fail to see 
that the theater is something in which the student's future interest 
will lie, much more than in music, paintings, or even Shelley; 
for as a frequent spectator he will be a part of the art of the theater; 
and his patronage will be his vote of judgment on the class of plays 
which is being presented. 



